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THE VALUE OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


Read in the College Chapel at Cambridge, May 10, 1843, as the Dudleian Lecture for 
this year. 


Tue Founder of this Lecture, in his testamentary provision, 
directs that it shall be for ‘the proving, explaining, and proper 
use and improvement of the principles of Natural Religion.” 
Fortunately for him on whom this service may be laid, language 
adinits of various interpretations, and the obvious sense is not 
always the true sense. At first it might seem, that he was 
required to bring within the compass of a single discourse, of 
moderate length, all that might be said on one of the largest 
themes of human inquiry — to condense the substance of folios 
into a tract, the lessons of the universe into a passing word. 
Bat, bappily, be can construe the terms of the requisition in a 
sense that shall not impose a task so remote from human facul- 
ties. ‘The object of the Lecture on successive years may be 
such as is described in the passage already quoted ; yet of each 
one of them who contribute their several parts towards the 
accomplishment of this object no more be demanded, than that 
he set forth, with such ability as be may possess, some single 
point whose elucidation shall fall within the province over 
which the Lecture extends its ample title. So interpreting 
the duty which has been assigned me, I shun the path which 
my immediate predecessor in the discussion of this subject pur- 
sued, with a success that could wait only on his habits of pro- 
found thought and accurate study,* and, instead of attempting to 
present an abridgment of the “ proofs and explanations” which 
must be given by him who would establish the * principles of 
Natural Religion,” shall confine myself to a single inquiry, — 
what is the value of this branch of knowledge, this source of 
instruction. It seems to me, that in endeavoring to fix the 
precise place which it is entitled to have in our regards I shall 
aim at securing “its proper use and improvement.” 


* The Dudleian Lecture in 1839, when according to the order pre- 
scribed by the Founder the same subject was treated, was delivered by 
Rev. John G. Palfrey, D. D., and has lately been printed as an Appen- 
dix to the first volume of the ‘‘ Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity.” 
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If I do not mistake, this topic might lay a special claim on 
our attention. It has an immediate interest for our minds and 
hearts, as it involves results more directly practical than any 
other arising out of the general subject. At the same time, it 
may be doubted whether it be not the topic on which there is 
the least of clear discernment or of correct opinion. Compar- 
atively few persons take the trouble to ascertain the precise . 
value of the disclosures which Nature makes on the great sub- 
ject of religion, and satisfy themselves with vague impressions 
or superficial judgments. While they whose minds assume a 
tone of greater decision are apt to run into one or other of 
the extremes that here, as every where, tempt the fallibility 
of man to substitute dogmatism for impartial conviction. On 
the one hand, are those whose estimation of Natural Religion 
deprives Revelation of much of its importance, and makes the 
Bible little more than a republication of what is conceived to 
have been uttered in an equally intelligible, though not perhaps 
so distinctly audible, a voice by the harmonies of the universe 
and the testimonies of experience. Some persons indeed ap- 
pear anxious to strip Christianity of whatever might distinguish 
it from the oracles whose whispers, as they float on the still 
air of meditation, reason catches and interprets according to its 
ability, and imagine that by thus denuding Revelation of its pe- 
culiar claims they recommend it to a more hearty confidence. 
And on the other hand, there is often a depreciation of Natu- 
ral Religion which almost amounts to a denial of any intrinsic 
worth, and would reduce it to a mere broken utterance of un- 
certain sounds. ‘They by whom this view is taken conceive 
that they too are rendering a service to Christianity, by calling 
in question the value of all instruction but that which has come 
through a specially commissioned teacher. But Christianity 
requires neither of these methods of establishing its right to be 
welcomed with gratitude and reverence. It is benefitted by 
neither of them; and it might be difficult to say from which it 
receives the greater injury. 

The inquiry before us then gathers importance alike from its 
nature and from the mistakes that are either carelessly embraced 
or religiously entertained. Our sense of the value, if not our 
judgment concerning the import of Revelation, must be seri- 
ously affected by our appreciation of Natural Religion. 

Let me approach the answer I should give to this inquiry by 
placing the meaning of the terms we use beyond the reach of 
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misapprehension. What do we mean by Natural Religion? It 
is not the interpretation which Christianity enables us to give to 
the voices of creation and providence, of our own souls and 
of the outward universe. We must divest ourselves of our 
Christian associations, if we would ascertain the force of 
what may be learned without the aid of Revelation. ‘There 
is NO mistake more common, — yet none more manifest or more 
fatal to all just decision, — than the confounding of Christian 
reasonings upon natural phenomena, whether material or spirit- 
ual, with the conclusions to which an intelligent observer might 
be led by the phenomena seen under no other light than that 
of Nature. Natural Religion, in its concrete form, is the amount 
of instruction which man in the fair and full use of his powers 
might derive from Nature, independently of Revelation. It is 
therefore manifestly wrong, in determining what Nature teaches, 
to borrow from Revelation assistance in studying its lessons. If 
I would know how distinctly the outlines of objects may be 
traced in a cavern, I must not let in a gleam of sunshine; nor 
must I pronounce a judgment, till my organs of vision have 
ceased to feel the effect of the broad daylight, and have ac- 
quired their proper adaptation to the dimness of the place. 

But into an érror not less serious shall we fall, if we con- 
found Natural Religion with-the actual religion of Pagan lands. 
This is no more Natural Religion than is the actual religion of 
Christendom Christianity. That we may discover what the 
Christian Religion is, we go to the Christian Scriptures and 
study them with an honest mind. \ So if we would know what 
might have been learned on the great themes of religion before 
Christ or Moses spoke, we must go to the Scriptures written on 
the heavens and the earth, on man’s nature and man’s experi- 
ence, and decypher them without regard to the perversions of 
their meaning into which others have fallen. It is not to the 
fanes of Roman idolatry, nor to the temples of Egyptian 
polytheism, that we must resort, to determine what is proclaimed 
in the ear of a sober and reverent reason concerning the Object 
of worship or the duty of man. It is not by the graceful my- 
thology of Greece, nor by the ruder forms into which the imagina- 
tion of Northern Europe shaped its religious fancies, that we 
must judge of the instruction which Nature conveys respecting 
the unseen and the Divine. It is neither from the sacred books 
of Hindoo wisdom, nor from the Aboriginal traditions of our 
own continent, that we may obtain the grounds of a correct 
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opinion concerning the amount of knowledge which the medi- 
tative soul might acquire without the help of a special instruct- 
or. For these, whether they be the lowest or the highest 
forms in which the religious sentiment has expressed itself, re- 
flect the peculiarities of the people, the age, and the individual, 
rather than the solemn decisions of the race. 

What then is Natural Religion ? I answer that it is the title we 
give to the conclusions to which one would be brought who, 
without any assistance, direct or indirect, from Revelation, and 
without ‘the bias either of a popular worship ora philosophical 
system, should examine the teaching of his own soul and of the 
outward universe upon the subjects that fall within the pro- 
vince of religion; the results at which a candid and studious 
inquirer, in whatever part or period of the world, would arrive 
through the legitimate exercise of the human faculties upon 
what is presented in reason, creation, and providence as the 
materials out of which to construct religious faith. 

But what, it may be asked, are the subjects that fall within 
the province of religion? Sometimes this question receives too 
broad, sometimes too narrow a reply for our present pur- 
pose. The reply is too broad, when looking rather at its prac- 
tical control than at its scientific basis, we make religion to 
include all that concerns man. As a law of life, indeed it 
does; but as one of the departments of human study, it does 
not. The reply is too narrow, when we confound religion 
with theology, and consider it only as instruction concerning 
God. 

As a science, the first and greatest of all sciences, religion 
includes four branches of inquiry. It undertakes to solve four 
problems, for which a solution can be found nowhere else. 
First, the problem of the universe. We are part of a vast 
sum of being. We belong to the world; but this belongs to a 
system of worlds, which again constitutes a fragment of the 
immense whole, which is embraced within the unmeasured walls 
of the universe. So do we pass from individual being to a 
conception which overtasks our laboring faculties. But we are 
not content to rest here. We would comprehend something 
more than the fact, however large, of existence. We inquire 
after its origin. Whence came the universe? And after its 
security. On what Power or Will does it lean? It is the office 
of religion to answer these questions, in a single word, Gop. 
The universe has its solution in God. 
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Next, the problem of life, of human life, of man’s inevitable 
experience. It begins with the helplessness of infancy, and if it 
be prolonged through j its full measure of days, it runs over a vari- 
ous history of want, exposure, success, disappointment, growth, 
decay, till it disappears in the darkness of the grave. Life, 
with its mysteries of birth, death, and intermediate suffering, 
what does it mean? It seems to present strange inconsisten- 
cies; tokens of a providence, with signs of indifference or ca- 
price, in Him who has established its laws, if any such laws 
there be, if any one there be who cares for its’ progress or its 
events. What apparent injustice, what actual inequality, of 
condition! What mixtures of evil and good in the cup of 
man’s experience, which his own hand has not mingled! Life, 
the scene of trial and disaster, of uncompleted plans, of un- 
adjusted relations, what does it mean? It belongs to religion 
to answer this question, which curious minds and aching hearts 
are ever ready to propound. The reply is given in a single 
word, immortality; which with a twofold significance, pointing 
backward to discipline and onward to retribution, causes the 
perplexities of the present to disappear in the contemplation of 
the future. The life of man finds its solution in human immor- 
tality. 

The problem of duty comes next into view. Man feels 
within himself a moral nature and a law of obligation. He is 
compelled by the structure of his nature to acknowledge an 
essential difference between right and wrong; he is made to 
confess that this is a difference which arises in every case of 
action, whether extended beyond or confined within himself; 
and he is so constituted as to realize an inseparable connexion 
between the performance of right and the experience of satisfac- 
tion, as likewise between the consciousness of wrong-doing and 
the sense of discomfort. Here then is a continual admonition to 
rectitude. But where shall he find the standard of rectitude? 
What is the comprehensive statement of duty which expresses 
all its requisitions? Religion meets this demand by unfolding 
the will of God, the Author of man’s nature, and the Legislator 
of his conscience. Duty is ascertained through faith, happiness 
is found in obedience; and these both have their ‘solution: in 
Divine commandment. 

One other problem remains, — that dark mystery of sén, with 
which the human breast is disquieted, the human mind alter- 
nately exercised and baffled. Man isa sinner; his own soul 
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witnesses the terrific fact, and his observation shows him that 
sin is the condition and curse of universal humanity. Must 
it always be so? Must this sad fate ever attend the human 
spirit, filling it with discontent and dread? ‘The acknowledg- 
ment of sin awakens the sense of desert. The sinner has 
separated himself from the moral harmonies of the creation, and 
erected his will in opposition to the right and the good. What 
is before him, but condemnation and punishment, — the forfeiture 
of his true place in the universe? ‘The position which belongs 
to him he has already lost ; can it ever be regained? Where, 
where are the encouragement, the pity, the help, which he 
needs? Where are the means of recovery and of hope? Con- 
vinced of sin, he looks to heaven, to earth, around, within, and 
implores the answer without which his days must be spent in 
gloom. He receives the answer from religion, which lightens 
his sadness and dispels his fear by the single word, mercy — 
mercy that reaches down its saving hand from the Offended to 
the offender, and proffers the gifts of pardon and peace, of 
new energy and new life. The sin of man (precious truth! 
finds its remedy and reconciliation in the mercy of God. The 
most fearful of all mysteries is solved. 

The universe, life, duty, sin, — these are the titles of the 
chapters into which we divide the subject of religion. The 
universe, whose author is God ; life, whose explanation i is immor- 
tality ; duty, whose index is the Divine will; sin, whose con- 
queror is Divine mercy. Now how far does Natural Religion 
write out either of these chapters ? 

First, of God nature speaks intelligibly and decisively. 
It proclaims its Author. ‘To one who examines and reflects 
as he ought, the universe furnishes its own explanation. The 
works of God bear witness concerning him. They affirm the 
intelligence, benevolence, and unity of their Cause. So far 
the argument from what is seen to what is unseen, the a poste- 
riort argument of the theologian, proceeds without difficulty ; 
but here it may be thought to stop. The infinity of the 
Divine attributes must be established by another kind of proof ; 
and this is found in those elements and laws of the mind, 
which conduct us by a sure, though somewhat refined course of 
argument to the conclusion, that God possesses all the natural 
and moral attributes which can be ascribed to a being of infi- 
nite perfection. ‘The being and perfection of God are doctrines 
of Natural Religion, legitimately deducible from the physical 
and spiritual facts of the universe. 
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But with this class of truths ends, as I think, the positive in- 
struction of Nature upon the themes included under the survey 
of religion. Upon the next inquiry —life— it does not 
adopt that tone of decision with which it proclaims the Divine 
existence and unity. In regard to the Providence which 
watches over the life of man it does not speak in an unambig- 
uous voice, and respecting immortality it presents only proba- 
bilities in opposition to the facts, of silence and decay, which 
belong to death. I suppose that on this point it is particularly 
difficult for us to define the exact import of the teachings of 
Nature ; since it is almost impossible to lay aside, even for an 
hour, those associations with which early discipline bound faith 
in immortality around our hearts. But what stronger proof do 
we need of the insufficiency of the argument for immortality 
which can be constructed without the aid of Revelation, than 
the fact, known to every student of classical antiquity, that 
while the popular mind embraced without examination a doc- 
trine so welcome to one ever walking, with those whom he 
loves, on the brink of an unfathomable abyss, they who sought 
out the grounds of such a persuasion, the philosophers of the ~ 
ancient world, sighed for a firmer basis than they could discov- 
er for their hopes? Nay, when we listen to the elaborate and 
ingenious reasonings with which the lecturer on Natural Re- 
ligion attempts to build up faith in the immortality of man, do 
we not perceive their want of an unassailable stability, and feel 
a secret joy that so insecure a fabric is not our only refuge 
from the anguish of doubt? Intimations many and strong does 
Nature afford in behalf of such a faith, but along with them 
start into view those appearances of the death-chamber and 
the grave, which it requires a direct voice from Heaven to pro- 
nounce only superficial. 

As on this subject the teaching of Nature is uncertain, in re- 
gard to duty its instruction is imperfect. We are not indeed 
left without some knowledge of the Divine will, for the laws 
which our Maker has written on the human heart are recog- 
nised as his; and they bear a character of authority to which we 
cannot be blind. But the instruction is incomplete ; how in- 
complete, I need not attempt to show. Suppose only that all 
the assistance in determining what is right and good which we 
have derived from the discourses and life of Christ were with- 
drawn, and the impressions which his history and Gospel have 
made upon us were effaced from our minds ; and you may be 
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able to estimate the comparative inadequacy of the information 
which we might draw from other sources, as the foundation of 
our moral judgments and the occasion of calling conscience 
into exercise. Conscience, it must be remembered, does but 
enforce the necessity of obedience to convictions of right. 
Upon the soundness of those convictions it is not its office to 
pronounce sentence. Man’s moral nature renders him amena- 
ble to law, and to a certain extent makes him a law unto him- 
self; but it falls far short of disclosing to him the length and 
breadth of Divine commandment, by which his life must be 
regulated. 

If upon these two last topics of religious instruction the 
teaching of Nature be obscure or incomplete, upon that which 
remains to be considered it will be found, I believe, that Nature 
is silent. Neither reason nor experience enables us to lift the 
veil from the portentous mystery of sin. Man has in all ages 
felt its oppression and trembled at the thought of the displeas- 
ure which he knew it must provoke. Hence has he sought 
means to avert the anger of the deities whom he worshipped. 
Costly sacrifices have been laid on their altars, and the blood 
of human victims been poured out for propitiation. Bodily 
penance has been voluntarily inflicted, and patiently and 
long endured. Yet by such means he has dared only to hope 
that he might obtain forgiveness. Mercy is not included among 
the terms of Natural Religion. Nor does it belong to this teach- 
er to give man the aid which he needs in raising himself from 
moral degradation to spiritual life. Sin not only shuts out confi- 
dence in the efficacy of repentance ; it impairs the native ability 
of the soul, so that it is far more difficult to retrace the steps of 
error than to persevere in the right path. Special assistance was 
needed to overcome the difficulties of a return to virtue. It is 
Revelation alone that holds out the promise, or unfolds the con- 
ditions of pardon; that offers the sinner the armor, or enables 
him to gird about him the strength, which will be demanded in 
the conflicts that lie between his present servitude and his final 
redemption. 

It might seem that we are now prepared to answer the in- 
quiry which we proposed respecting the value of Natural Re- 
gion. But we shall clear for ourselves amore direct path to 
the true answer by one farther preliminary remark. 

The sources of instruction upon the subjects which come 
within the survey of religion, (as has been all along implied,) 
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are two, — Nature and Revelation. Under the former of these 
terms we include whatever in the creation or the established 
order of things, in the world without or the world within, in 
the facts of experience or the laws of the reason or the instincts 
of the soul, may throw light upon the momentous problems 
which we have stated ; while by the second of these terms we 
understand a special and direct communication from Heaven. 
Now it is plain, that the value to us of any such communica- 
tion must rest upon certain facts previously ascertained, to wit, 
the existence and character of a Being from whom the commu- 
nication could proceed. In other words, Revelation supposes 
man’s faith in God to be established. ‘The being of a God 
must be proved antecedently to a revelation; if it be not, 
from whom shall the revelation be accredited? It must 
be received as worthy of belief; but how can this point be 
settled, so long as they to whom it is addressed are ignorant of 
its source? We must have confidence in the Author of the 
revelation, or it will be to us no more than a phantom ora fic- 
tion. We must have confidence, I say ; therefore more than a 
knowledge of his existence is necessary. We must entertain 
no doubt of his power to communicate instruction by extraor- 
dinary methods, and we must place such an implicit reliance 
upon his veracity, as shall prevent our raising any question 
respecting the truth of the instruction which he may please to 
communicate. What is this but saying, that previously to any 
supernatural revelation we must exercise faith in the physical 
and moral attributes of the Divine Being? And this faith must 
have a sufficient, that is, an impregnable basis. Unless there- 
fore Natural Religion makes known the existence of God and 
his perfections, a barrier is placed in the way of all acquaint- 
ance with *Divine truth, Revelation is stripped of all authority, 
and man must forever live amidst the spectres of uncertainty 
and the miseries of spiritual want. 

Now it appears from what has been said, that Natural Relig- 
ion meets this very case. It proves the Divine existence and 
attributes. It opens the fountain whence may issue the stream 
of revelation. The argument which it supplies for the being 
of a God—of one Supreme, Perfect, Infinite Mind — is incontro- 
vertible. The absurdities of Atheism do not merit even the praise 
of ingenious sophistry. To the eye of an enlightened reason 
the primary truth of religion stands forth distinct amidst sur- 
rounding obscurity. Man needs not a revelation to prove a 
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God. His faith in God is the origin of his faith in revela- 
tion. 

Hence we find this fundamental truth continually assumed 
in the Scriptures. The Bible opens with a declaration which 
excludes the admission of doubt on the subject: “In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” When Moses 
promulgated his system of national worship and polity, he 
announced that its foundations were Jaid in Divine command, 
as if the people would at once recognise the authority of a law 
emanating from Jehovah, the Eternal “I AM.” And when 
Christ introduced his Gospel into the world, he proceeded upon 
the facts of the Divine unity and supremacy as unquestionable 
verities. Christianity never undertakes to prove the Divine 
existence, and rarely makes it a matter of direct inculcation. It 
is always treated as an indisputable truth. ‘ There was a man 
sent from God,” is the description of the forerunner of the 
Christ; as if every one knew that there was a God. ‘Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you, God 
that made the world and all things therein,” was Paul’s language 
before the assembled wisdom and curiosity of Athens, as if Na- 
ture had taught them a truth which he needed only to re-affirm 
in positive terms, to obtain a sure basis for his subsequent dis- 
course. The Bible throughout supposes, but seldom affirms, 
and never labors to prove, the fact of a God. 

The value then of Natural Religion —to give now a direct 
answer to the inquiry before us —in the first place lies here ; 
that it discloses the fundamental truth, on which all religious 
faith and practice, all worship, duty or hope must be built — 
the being of God. ‘Thus it lays the foundation for Revelation. 
It makes known Him from whom alone the revelation can pro- 
ceed, and it clothes him with the attributes which alone can 
impart to any revelation the character of authority. Upon this 
point let me for a moment detain your regards. The only 
possible way of authenticating a revelation from Heaven is by 
miracle. No other proof of a Divine mission is conclusive, for the 
simple reason, that no other evidence which may be adduced 
bears that peculiar stamp which can be impressed only by the 
hand of God. About all other proof hangs the possibility of a 
human origin. The very definition of miracle involves the 
ideas of superhuman power and Divine volition. The only 
two questions therefore that can arise are, whether miracle 
be possible, and whether the sensible or the historical testimony 
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in its favor in any particular instance be irrefragable. ‘These 
two points being proved or conceded, there is no room for 
question respecting the supernatural claims of him who brings 
such credentials of a Divine mission. That he bears a mes- 
sage from God is a necessary inference from the admitted facts; 
nay, scarcely is an inference, for it is rather a part of the state- 
ment. Whether we are justified in esteeming him faithful to 
his office in the delivery of the message he has received is 
yet another point, to be decided on entirely distinct considera- 
tions, drawn from the general character and deportment of the 
messenger. Now of the two first named points, that which 
relates to the reality of an alleged fact must be settled according 
to the principles which we apply to any other case of sensible 
or historical proof; but that which relates to the possibility of 
miracle can be decided only by Natural Religion. And by 
Natural Religion it is decided in the affirmative, through the as- 
cription to the Supreme Being of a power adequate to the pro- 
duction of such an effect, and of a will which for the good of his 
creatures would call this power into exercise. In regard there- 
fore to the possibility and the proof of a Revelation we are 
obliged to rely upon Natural Religion, from which alone we 
derive our knowledge of a Being by whom a revelation could 
be given, or by whom it could be stamped with the only indu- 
bitable marks of a superhuman origin. 

In like manner, as I have said, we must be able to place an 
entire confidence in the integrity of the Divine mind, to secure 
us against the suspicion of deception on his part, which would 
be fatal to all the uses of a Revelation. This confidence we are 
enabled to repose through the instruction which Nature affords, 
as it establishes the perfection and unchangeableness of God ; 
and thus does it complete the amount of pre-requisites to the 
reception of revealed truth. 

Just in proportion then to the estimation in which we hold 
Revealed, will be the importance we allow to Natural Religion. 
Practically considered, the former is an impossibility without 
the latter. The one is needed as asupport to the other. The 
altar around which cluster our dearest associations and best 
hopes cannot be suspended in the air. The Bible must rest 
upon the Rock of ages. The voice which said, “* This is my be- 
loved Son, hear ye him,’ must have been preceded by a not 
less intelligible voice proclaiming the one true God, who has 
sent his Son to be the Instructor of our race. The Christian 
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above all others should honor the teachings of Nature, without 
which his faith in the Gospel would have neither security nor 
justification. 

But now, having described the positive worth of Natural 
Religion, I proceed to point out what may be called its nega- 
tive value; which consists in the evidence it furnishes, through 
its own incompleteness, of the need of Revelation. Nature 
does not answer questions which man proposes with all the cu- 
riosity of a perplexed and suffering soul. It does not dispel the 
mystery which overhangs life; does not present a sufficiently 
comprehensive law of duty ; does not show a remedy for the 
greatest and most extensive of all evils, sin. Man cries out 
with unsatisfied impatience, or groans in speechless agony, over 
these dread problems of his humanity. From the ancient 
world came the sound of ignorance and want, like the moan of 
childhood weary and lost amidst the perils of the wilderness. 
Through ages of gloom and fear, of alternate belief and skep- 
ticism, of conflicting hope and despair, that sound rose up, and 
from the walls of the past its echoes still fall upon our ears. 
I know there was faith in another life among the ancients ; but 
it was not, I repeat, a faith which would bear the test of ex- 
amination. Jt was not a faith on which Cicero could Jean in 
his hour of sorrow. It lacked certainty, ct lacked certainty ; 
and without this it was a poor, poor solace for the bereaved 
parent or the orphan child. Take from me the loved and the 
honored, who make the earth pleasant to me, from whom 
home derives its joy, and life its sweetness, lay them in the 
grave, and then offer me comfort in the probability that death 
has not devoured their essential being, — you mock my grief 
by the vain attempt at consolation. I want certainty, not prob- 
ability. 1 want the faith which is “ the evidence of things not 
seen,” as well as “the substance of things hoped for,” — the 
faith which Revelation only can give. 1 know you may find 
in the writings of Pagan moralists many excellent maxims, 
and much concerning duty and happiness that a Christian is 
glad to repeat as a lesson to his own conscience. But why 
did not this ethical wisdom produce any effect? Why was it 
to the people at large, and even to the disciples of these ex- 
tolled teachers, like a strain of soft music in a twilight hour, — 
a soothing, but a passing breath? Because it bad not the 
character of authority. Because it did not bear the mandate 
of Heaven. Because they who heard traced it to no higher 
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than a human origin. When the Prophet arose whose preface 
to every exhortation which fell from his lips was, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” the people acknowledged the force of the instruc- 
tion ; when He appeared who spake ‘as one having authority,” 
they “heard him gladly,” and the sound of his words has 
gone through the world, bearing an efficacy that has regen- 
erated communities. I know that men sought in various 
ways to appease the fury of the gods and to soften the voice 
of condemnation within their own breasts, giving even ‘the 
fruit of their body” to purchase forgiveness “for the sin of 
their soul.” But I do not learn that the Heathenism of an- 
cient or modern times found satisfaction in these acts of sacri- 
fice and self-denial. ‘They were only the signs of a guilty 
conscience, not of a heart restored to peace. 

Great and terrible wants then remained and always must have 
remained without relief, if a supernatural revelation had not been 
given. Natural Religion is essentially defective. But its insuffi- 
ciency supplies an argument of great force in favor of Revelation. 
It renders a revelation probable, if not necessary to the vindica- 
tion of the character of the God whom it describes from the 
imputation of unfaithfulness to his own attributes. In other 
words, a revelation is needed to save Natural Religion from the 
absurdity of self-contradiction. In its own character, therefore, 
the latter contains a prophecy of the former. And what a 
lesson of gratitude does it teach to them who enjoy the influ- 
ences of truth and grace that have come through Jesus Christ. 
The poverty of the world before the entrance of the Gospel 
does but make our abundance more manifest. As the uncer- 
tain help of the stars causes the traveller to rejoice in the light 
of day, so should the obscurity in which men groped during the 
long ages before Christianity awaken in our hearts a thankful- 
ness beyond Janguage for him who is the Light of the world, 
— its Light, and its Life also. 

We have examined two of the relations which connect Nat- 
ural with Revealed Religion ; from each of which we derive 
proof of the value of the former. Alike from the clearness of 
its reply to one of the chief demands of the soul, and from its 
imperfect answers or its total silence upon other questions of 
the greatest moment, we learn in what estimation it should be 
held. There is one other use which we may make of its 
teachings that should not be overlooked, —in the analogies 
it furnishes for the relief of difficulties or the elucidation of 
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truths which belong to Revelation. These analogies it requires 
a delicate eye and a skilful hand to detect and apply with jus- 
tice. ‘They may be improperly multiplied and unduly pressed. 
Their value too may be exaggerated. It should not be forgot- 
ten, that it is the office of analogy to reduce or remove diflicul- 
ties, or to suggest or confirm truth, but not to establish or prove 
it. What is the effect of such a book as Butler’s celebrated 
treatise? Not to convince the reader of the truth of religion, 
but to show him that objections which may be urged by the 
skeptic or the sciolist lie not against religion alone, and there- 
fore cannot invalidate its authority, since they may also be 
urged against “ the known constitution and course of things.” 
Butler’s own words, chosen with his usual accuracy, are, that 
“in some few instances, perhaps,” the analogy he proposes to 
trace “may amount to a real practical proof; in others not so. 
Yet in these it is a confirmation of what is proved other ways.” 
Revelation is not free from occasions of perplexity to him who 
reads with the most docile temper. How could we expect that 
it should be? On such high themes as those of which it treats, 
much must be left in the dimness of an imperfect disclosure. 
Upon many of these obscure points it is pleasant to find, that 
reason and experience help us to enlarge the instruction which 
we draw from the Bible. Hints, which under the light of 
Nature alone would have profited us nothing, may be taken up 
by the Christian believer and be made productive of a large 
amount of probability, or even become the key which shall 
open before him an increase of positive information. Let me 
illustrate my meaning by a single example. The light of Na- 
' ture, we have seen, was unable to disclose the reality of a fu- 
ture life. ‘The Gospel has made this an unquestionable article 
of faith. But the forms of the life to come it did not please 
the Father of our spirits to reveal through his Son. Having 
however ascertained the fact of another life, we are able to 
bring into use many analogies which before were destitute of 
practical value. So long as the doctrine of immortality needed 
proof, these analogies were like coin of genuine metal but with- 
out the stamp which placed their genuineness beyond dispute. 
When this doctrine was raised out of the uncertainties of desire 
into a positive article of religion, these analogies immediately 
became available as sources of instruction. And now, although 
the direct teaching of Christianity in regard to another state of 
existence comprehend little more than the two essential facts of 
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consciousness and retribution, we can by legitimate inferences 
from the present state define many of the circumstances of that 
untried future. 

Is there now any one formula in which we may express the 
value of Natural Religion, as ascertained by these remarks ? 
Let me attempt to enclose the result to which we have come 
within a single sentence. It shall be this. Natural Religion 
by what it teaches lays an indispensable and sufficient founda- 
tion for Revealed Religion ; by its inability to teach more ren- 
ders Revelation both acceptable and probable ; and by hints 
that it affords, which become available to any purpose of in- 
struction only after the entrance of Revelation into the world, 
confirms and expands the teachings which come through this 
latter source. 

To many persons this may seem an inadequate exhibition of 
the worth of Natural Religion; but I believe it will be found 
to stand midway between the extremes of error which were 
noticed at the commencement of this Lecture, and to do justice 
to each of the methods by which man is led from earth to 
Heaven.* 


* To some readers it may appear, that I have omitted all mention of 
one of the most important uses of Natural Religion, and have therefore 
fallen much below a full exhibition of its value. By many persons Nat- 
ural Religion is represented as a sort of test of Revelation, a standard by 
which to try its contents and determine their meaning or authority. 
Nature is made to sit as the interpreter and judge of Scripture. There 
seem to me to be serious objections to clothing it with these functions. 
In the first place, there is no occasion for their exercise. It will be time 
to look to the decisions of Natural Religion as a guide to inform us what 
part of Revelation shall be accepted, when it shall appear that Revela- 
tion contains anything by which the judgments of a sound reason respect- 
ing the true and the good are contradicted. As yet, I conceive, nothing 
of this kind has been found among the instructions which the Bible de- 
livers as from God. But, in the next place, it seems almost absurd, to 
talk of interpreting the language of Revelation, or of ascertaining its va- 
lidity, by what was previously known. The essential idea of Revelation 
is, that it brings to light what was not known before. What would be 
thought of him who should propose to rectify the impressions which ob- 
jects make upon our sight under the blaze of noon by our conceptions of 
them as seen in the morning twilight? And to add only one other re- 
mark, Revelation furnishes within itself the proper measure of its sig- 
nificance, in its general strain of doctrine and commandment, or in what 
was formerly styled the analogy of faith. The Bible affords us the’ means 
of qualifying and construing its own expressions. While, therefore, I 
maintain the perfect harmony of the teachings of Nature and Revelation, 
I cannot regard the former as presenting a standard by which we must 
try the latier. 
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On one point, however, it may be proper to pursue our re- 
marks a little farther. The view which has now been taken of 
the office of Natural Religion may give rise to a question re- 
specting its sufficiency to the wants of man before the appear- 
ance of Christ. We have said that the actual religion of 
mankind without Revelation must not be confounded with the 
instruction which might be fairly drawn from the sources of 
religious knowledge which exist independently of Revelation. 
Still it may seem that we have so far reduced the amount of 
legitimate instruction from these sources, as to leave man pre- 
viously to the Gospel in such a state of unavoidable ignorance 
on the highest questions of human concernment, as on the one 
hand to exculpate him from guilt, though he fell into habits of 
grievous depravity, and on the other hand to involve the char- 
acter of God under a heavy imputation of neglect, if not of 
injustice towards his creatures. I have stated the objection in 
its full strength. Let us see if it rest on solid ground. 

We have affirmed, that Nature teaches the being and per- 
fection of God; establishing not only his existence, but his 
unity, supremacy, and infinite attributes. Manifestly, then, it 
lays the foundation for a true worship and a devout life. Idol- 
atry stands in as direct antagonism to Natural as to Revealed 
Religion ; so that, as the Apostle says, they were “ without ex- 
cuse,” who with “that which may be known of God manifest 
in them, even his eternal power and divinity, the invisible 
things of him being understood by the things that are made, 
yet glorified him not as God, but changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man 
and the brute beast.” That a filial piety like that which grows 
up under Christian influences should have prevailed in ancient 
times, was not to be expected, for the ascription to the Su- 
preme Being of the title “ Father,” in all its moral significance, 
is one of the distinctive marks of the Gospel. But that Nature 
rebukes the polytheism and the licentiousness of Heathen wor- 
ship, admits not of question. It went farther even than the 
determination of the Object and character of religious worship ; 
for in the disclosures which it made respecting the Divine 
Being, it read a perpetual homily on the dispositions with which 
he should be regarded, and justified the language of the pas- 
sage we have in part just quoted, in which Paul condemns the 
Pagan world because they were not “thankful” to Him, of 
whose care and bounty their daily experience should have re- 
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minded them. But farther yet. We have seen that Nature is 
not silent in regard to duty. Its intimations have not the clear- 
ness nor the authority of the teachings of Christ, but they do 
not leave man without any rule of conduct. Here again the 
language of Paul, who in the earlier part of his Epistle to the 
Romans shows how well he understood the relations of this 
whole subject, is pertinent. “ When the Gentiles, who have 
not the Law, do by nature,” or in obedience to convictions 
springing out of their nature, “ the things contained in the Law, 
these, though they have not the Law,” written on tables of stone” 
or rolls of parchment, “are a law unto themselves, and show 
the work of the law written in their hearts; their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while accus- 
ing or else excusing one another: ” for, through the testimony of 
their own moral being, they “know the judgment of God, that 
they who commit such things,” as were practised in ancient 
Rome or Corinth, “ are worthy of death.” Nature then de- 
livers instruction which might have kept man from the poly- 
theism, idolatry, and disorder into which the world had sunk 
before the mission of Christ. If the people had but given a 
just interpretation and paid a proper regard to the truth which 
was spoken by the unwritten Word that “was in the begin-— 
ning,” and though “ with God,” and in effect “ God,” was “in 
the world,” the “ life and light of men,” they would have avoided 
the dreadful wickedness which in consequence of their wilful or 
hereditary blindness was the condition of universal humanity 
at, and long before, the commencement of the Christian era. 

Natural Religion was therefore at once sufficient and imsuf- 
ficient ; — sufficient so far as the character of its mstruction 
was concerned, if this had been followed, to have prevented 
the debasement into which successive generations were but the 
more deeply plunged by their disregard of its lessons; but in- 
sufficient as a means of conducting the race to perfection, or of 
lifting either the race or the individual from the depths of a 
voluntary or entailed sinfulness. 

Is not this then the result to which we are brought, — that the 
history of religion, as it appears in the Divine providence, is 
precisely that which exhibits the most wise and tender care for 
mankind? Three methods were before the Creator when his 
omniscient foresight drew out the plan of man’s education on 
earth. According to the first, he would have given at once 
the whole amount of instruction and influence which are now 
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enjoyed under the blended teaching of Nature and Scripture. 
Adopting the second, he would have never enlarged the boun- 
daries of religious knowledge beyond the limits to which it 
might be carried by reason and experience. The third was 
that which be chose, — of bestowing at first the means of 
spiritual culture which we have seen to be deducible from Nat- 
ural Religion, and afterwards, at such a period in the progress 
of the race as circumstances, included within the prescience. of 
the Eternal Mind, should determine to be best, communicating 
by a special instrumentality a revelation that should place with- 
in the reach of man all the knowledge which it would comport 
with the character of his present existence for him to possess. 
For a moment it might seem to us, as we compare these 
methods, that the last is that which infinite Goodness must se- 
lect. But we should remember that the object to be attained 
1S, the largest amount of benefit to the race through its succes- 
sive generations ; or in other words, such a development of hu- 
manity as shall be found, when the world’s history shall be 
closed, to have given to the greatest number of individuals the 
greatest assistance in securing the true end of their being, with- 
out involving injustice or unkindness to < any. It certainly is not 
difficult to see that this object is realized more effectually 
through an accumulating amount of assistance, than by the 
communication in the first instance and at once of all that 
could be bestowed. By the former method an opportunity is 
given for the trial of human capacities ander different degrees 
of tuition, the value of the aid furnished by Revelation is made 
more clear, and the point which shall be ultimately gained in 
the progress towards a full development of the religious char- 
acter lies beyond that which would have been reached, had 
all the facilities enjoyed by us at the present day been entrust- 
ed to the race in its infancy. Besides all whic h, the gradual 
unfolding of divine truth which belongs to a series of commu- 
nications is most favorable to the display of mercy, and to the 
relief of those wants which experience alone could have ena- 
bled mankind to understand. By this method of progressive 
instruction no injustice is done to the earlier generations who 
had not, nor to the lands who do not now possess, the Gospel ; 

for we have seen that their light, if it had been properly 
used, was sufficient to guide them to God and virtwe. It is un- 
reasonable, for those who. turn away from streets lighted, how- 
ever dimly, into the darkness of forbidden passages, and en- 
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counter loss or destruction, to complain that a more brill- 
iant illumination is not poured upon the thoroughfares which 
they forsake. They who love darkness will find it, though 
they burrow for it in the earth. Even Christianity does not 
make men good in spite of themselves. 

Not only the principle of a progressive instruction for the 
race, but the actual history of that principle, as it is recorded i in 

the Bible, illustrates the Divine Wisdom. 'The special inter- 
‘rupted the course of the ordinary at the right moment. The 
supernatural came when the natural had proved itself inade- 
quate for the guidance or help of man in the midst of the dif- 
ficulties which he bad accumulated about himself, and when 
the world was in the best state of preparation to receive a mes- 
senger from Heaven. Christianity was not an accident, nor 
the fruit of an arbitrary decision; but the accomplishment, in 
the fulness of time, of the beneficent purpose which the Cre- 
ator entertained when he made “the first man Adam a living 
soul,’ —of leading the race along the path of experience till 
they should welcome that “Son of Man” who should be “a 
quickening spirit ” to their depressed and toilworn energies. 
The Mosaic economy was not an episode in the history of re- 
ligion, but an essential and necessary part. Judaism finds its 
explanation in Christianity. It was needed as a passage along 
which the human mind should advance from the delusions of 
Paganism to the convictions of Christian faith. Judaism with- 
out Christianity would be en inexplicable phenomenon. Christ- 
ianity without Judaism is hardly conceivable. Moses and the 
Prophets came to prepare the way for Christ. Christ came 
when the preparation which they had made was complete. To 
regard the history of the Old Testament as having an interest 
only for the people whom it describes, seems to me not less 
irrational than it is foreign from the associations of the Christian 
Church. As a part of Divine Revelation Judaism belongs 
to Christianity as much as a suitable entrance belongs to a 
building intended for common use. Among the monuments of 
former periods of violence and insecurity, the traveller in Eu- 
rope sometimes comes upon a lonely tower, the only access to 
which is by a most difficult and somewhat dangerous ascent 
along its perpendicular walls, by means of crevices left at in- 
tervals of painful length, till they terminate at a passage lead- 
ing into the interior of the building many feet from the ground. 
May not this afford a not unapt illustration of the manner 
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in Phich the world must have penetrated the citadel of 
Christian truth, if a previous revelation had not facilitated their 
entrance? By difficult and almost impracticable steps must they 
have toiled up to the point at which they could obtain the protec- 
tion’that it offered from doubt and despair. How few would ever 
have accomplished, how few have attempted such an under- 
taking. Behold in the Divine instruction and supernatural 
facts of the Old Testament the steps by which an easy ascent 
was secured to the open door of Gospel salvation. 

But I am tempted to wander from my subject. Yet have I 
not lost sight of the purpose to which I bave thought this dis- 
cussion should be made finally available. Its effect, if it have 
been properly conducted, must be to establish a tranquil and 
grateful faith in religion, as it extends from the fundamental 
truths which Nature proclaims to the closing strains of the 
Christian Revelation. The whole is needed. The whole 
should be accepted. Let no one lay rash bands on any part 
of the structure whose strength lies in the symmetrical adjust- 
ment of its several portions. Natural Religion cannot bring its 
eternal principles to bear upon human affairs without the aid of 
Revelation. Revelation cannot address a single appeal to the 
human being without adopting as its own the principles of Nat- 
ural Religion. Through twenty-five centuries of the world’s 
experience was the teaching of Nature tried, and it was 
found insufficient for tempted, struggling, sinful man. Through 
fifteen centuries more were the two great characteristics of the 
Jewish Law and history, to wit, the republication in a_ positive 
form of the doctrines of Natural Religion, and the introduction 
of a supernatural proof in favor of religion — through fifteen 
centuries were these, the essential points of Judaism, which 
constitute its permanent value, while all else that belonged to it 
Was transitory in its mature and subsidiary in its design — 
through fifteen centuries were these preparing the way for Him 
who should complete the instruction which it was necessary for 
man to receive on his way to heaven. ‘Through eighteen cen- 
turies has Christianity, concluding and comprising all other in- 
struction, been in the world, and though that law of the Divine 
Providence which rebukes human impatience by what we are 
apt to account the slow realization of the Divine purposes has 
been in force here, yet what conclusive and abundant proof has 
it yielded of its sufficiency for those practical ends in respect 
to which Natural Religion had proved its own incompleteness. 
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It has solved the problems whose unexplained magnitud 
bittered life. It has led multitudes to an elevation of ¢ 
ter overtopping what was reached in ancient times, as mu 
the Andes of the Western continent the heights of Pat 
or the mountains of Lebanon. It has still kept in adeal 
the loftiest attainments of the wisest and best of them 
have submitted to its discipline, and has shown its abi 
conduct the race to a state of intellectual and moral dey 
ment inferior only to our conceptions of angelic life. § 
have been its effects. How much wider and deeper an ¢ 
it is suited to exert upon society and humanity, it is not dil 
to foresee; yet who shall be bold enough to deseribe ? 
ture and Revelation, the mightiest influences that can reacl 
soul of man or affect the destiny of the world, are made 
in Christianity. ‘ What God hath joined together, let not ma 
put asunder.” 
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